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Week of September 3, 1973 
BLACK VIETNAM-ERA VETERAN BECOMES 
OFFICE MANAGER THROUGH MDTA TRAINING 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. -- "A positive attitude helps achieve success." 

This is the advice -- along with general words of encouragement -- that new 
trainees at the Atlantic County Skills Center hear as they begin their vocational 
training. 

Michael Scott, office manager with the MDTA Skills Center, takes time from his 
many duties to speak briefly to all new trainees. The black Vietnam-era veteran recalls 
that not too long ago his opportunity for a new chance in life came through training 
at this center. 

The 22-year-old Scott adds that he tries to instill a positive attitude from the 
beginning, for “it's-what you put forth that carries you forward." 

Further, he can relate his own background and problems, which can serve to encourage 
trainees as they pursue new goals. He knows how a new trainee feels. 

After his discharge from the Marine Corps, Scott visited the local employment 
service office of the New Jersey Department of Labor and Industry to seek assistance 
in finding @ job. For a high school dropout with limited work experience and no 
specialized job skills, the future seemed grim indeed. 

But his visit to the Atlantic City office of the Employment Service ended with 
a note of encouragement. 

The employment counselor explained that Scott could participate in a federally- 
funded manpower program designed to help jobless and underemployed persons get needed 
skill training in order to find and hold a full-time job. 

In addition to learning a job skill, Scott learned that the program also provided 
allowance payments while tn. training. He would receive about $60 a week in training 
allowances under the project, funded by the Manpower Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. As a veteran, he would also be eligible to receive other benefits from 
the Veterans Administration. 

"I made up my mind, right then and there, that this MDTA would benefit me," he 
recalls. This attitude and trust in a new opportunity have resulted in dramatic changes 


(MORE) 
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in the life of Michael Scott. 

Scott earned his high school equivalency diploma through adult basic education 
courses offered at the skills center. 

He was then enrolled in a clerical course. During the six-month vocational 
training project, he received instruction in courses such as general office procedures, 
filing, typing and office machines. 

So intent was Scott in learning and making progress that he was soon described 
as an "outstanding" trainee. 

He completed his training in October 1971 and was immediately hired by the same 
center that had trained him. 

Scott advanced from his clerical position to bookkeeper in a matter of months. 

He continued to move up the career ladder by developing his work capabilities through 
on-the-job training and actual work experience - and soon advanced to his present 
position as office manager. He also supervises four clerical employees. 

John N. Scioli, director of the Atlantic County MDTA Skills Center, says, "We're 
very proud of Mike." Scioli points out that in a two-year period Scott has advanced his 
earning up to nearly $550 a month, compared to his starting salary of about $375. 

Scott-has new confidence in himself, and unlike his early teenage days, he is 
constantly working to achieve new goals. 

This fall he plans to enrol] in night courses at Stockton State College at Pomona, 
N.J. His goal--a degree in business administration. 

Scott hopes that he can in some measure help others, youth and adults, develop the 
right attitude and gain the full benefits available through classroom-type training. 

He reflects briefly on his past when he dropped out of high school "due to problems 
in school." Then came a period of unskilled jobs, a year at the Job Corps’ Camp Kilmer, 
and a job with an electronics firm. Still, the black youth was undecided, without goals, 
and it was then that he decided to enlist in the Marine Corps. 

But that is the past, and 22-year-old Michael Scott today.is busy at work with very 


definite goals to achieve. # # # 











& Week of September 3, 1973 
200 NEW CITIES, COUNTIES GET $7.2 MILLION 
IN MANPOWER PLANNING GRANTS 

WASHINGTON -- About 200 large counties and cities will be offered $7.2 million in 
manpower planning grants as soon as possible, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has 
announced. | 

Earmarked to receive funds are 34 cities with populations above 100,000 and 161 
counties with populations over 150,000. 

These are the largest among the areas that have not previously had such grants, 
Brennan said. Some 135 major areas are already receiving grants. 

"We have funds available at this time and want to move ahead to cover these 
additional areas and jurisdictions," the Secretary said. 

Brennan said for several years the U.S. Department of Labor has been expanding 
the capability of State and local elected officials to engage in manpower activities. 
Grants will range generally from $25,000 to $100,000, depending on size of 

population. 

The grants will help the 200 new areas set up manpower planning and management 
secretaries of from two to eight people. 

"This is part of our ongoing effort to decentralize manpower programs and plan 
for local comprehensive programs wherever local officials have shown the capability 
or desire," Secretary Brennan said. 

“Locally developed plans for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1973 will be the 
basis for manpower program development, funding, and operation this year," he said. 

“We will provide technical training for localities that need it to enable them 
to move ahead with planning and to assume ultimate responsibility under a decentralized 
system." 

Secretary Brennan pointed out that the Labor Department's Manpower Administration 
has granted funds for manpower planning secretaries every year since 1970, initially to 
Governors' offices and then to mayors of large cities. These grants will be continued. 

The Secretary released a list (attached) of the counties and cities to be offered 
the manpower planning grants, as well as a list of the previously funded manpower secretaries. 


# # # 
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COUNTIES/CITIES TO BE OFFERED OPERATIONAL PLANNING GRANTS 
Alabama - Jefferson County. 


Arizona - Maricopa County. 

Arkansas - Pulaski County. 

California - Anaheim, Garden Grove, Huntington Beach, tiene Ana, Fresno Co., Glen- 
dale, Pasadena, Torrance, Stanislaus Co., Riverside, Monterey Co., Berkeley, Fremont, 
Marin Co., Santa Barbara Co., Sonoma Co., San Joanquin Co., Solano Co:, Tulare Co., and 

Kern Co., Long Beach, Ventura County, Riverside Co., Sacramento Co., Alameda Co., 
Orange Co., San Bernardino Co., San Diego Co., Contra Costa Co., San Mateo Co., Santa 
Clara Co., and Los Angeles County. 

Colorado - Adams Co., Arapahoe Co., and Jefferson County. 

Delaware - New Castle County. 

Florida - Vclusia Co., Hollywood, Polk Co., Brevard Co., Escambia Co., Hillsboroygh 
Co., St. Petersburg, Broward Co., Orange Co., Pinellas Co., Palm Beach Co., and Miami- 
Dade Co.-cMP. 

Georgia - Fulton Co., Cobb Co., Richmond Co., and De Kalb County. 

Illinois - Champaign Co., Kane Co., Will Co., Rock Island Co., Peoria, Rockford, 
Sangamon Co., Madison Co., St. Clair Co., DuPage Co., Lake Co., and Cook County. 

Indiana - Lake Co., and Hammond. 

Kansas - Johnson County. 

Kentucky - Lexington/Fayette Co., and Jefferson County. 

Louisiana - Jefferson Parish. 

Maryland - Anne Arundel Co., Baltimore Co., Montgomery Co., and Prince Georges 
County. 

Massachusetts - Cambridge. 

Michigan - Washtenaw Co., Berrien Co., Dearborn, Livonia, Warren, Genesee Co., Kent 
Co., Kalamazoo Co., Muskegon Co., Saginaw Co., Macomb Co., Wayne Co., and Oakland County. 

Minnesota - Anoka Co., Ramsey Co., and Hennepin County. 


Missouri - Independence and St. Louis County. 


(More) 
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New Jersey - Atlantic Co., Ocean Co., Elizabeth, Gloucester Co., Somerset Co., 
Mercer Co., Hudson Co., Monmouth Co., Morris Co., Union Co., Burlington.Co., Camden Co., 
Passaic Co., Middlesex Co., Essex Co., and Bergen County. 

New York - Albany Co., Rensselaer Co., Schenectady Co., Broome Co., Cheektowaga 
(Town), Tonawanda (Town), Niagara Co., Orange Co., Rockland Co., Suffolk Co., Dutchess 
Co., Onondaga Co., Oneida Co., Monroe Co., Erie Co., Westchester Co., and Nassau County. 

North Carolina - Cumberland County. 

Ohio - Summit Co., Stark Co., Parma, Lake Co., Franklin Co., Butler Co., Lorain Co., 
Clark Co., Mahoning Co., Trumbull Co., Hamilton Co., Montgomery, and Cuyahoga County. 

Oklahoma - Oklahoma County. 

Oregon - Lane Co., Clackamas Co., Multnomah Co., Washington Co., and Marion County. 

Pennsylvania - Northampton Co., Cumberland Co., Dauphin Co., Cambria Co., Chester 
Co., Beaver Co., Washington Co., Schuylkill Co., Berks Co., Fayette Co., York Co., Lan- 
caster Co., Bucks Co., Westmoreland Co., Delaware Co., Montgomery Co., and Allegheny 
County. 

Puerto Rico - Ponce and Bayamon. 

South Carolina - South Carolina CMP. 

Texas - Galveston Co., Hidalgo Co., Bexar Co., Dallas Co., Tarrant Co., and Harris 
Caunty. 

Utah - Utah CMP. 

Virginia - Hampton, Portsmouth, Virginia Beach, Henrico Co., Arlington Co., Alex- 
andria, and Fairfax County. 

Washington - Spokane Co., Pierce Co., and Seattle CMP. 

West Virginia - Kanawha County. 


Wisconsin - Brown Co., Milwaukee, Racine Co., and Waukesha County. 


Fat 
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Cities and Counties Currently Funded 


Alabama - Birmingham, Huntsville, Mobile County, Montgomery. 

Alaska. 

Arizona - Phoenix, Tucson. 

Arkansas - Little Rock. 

California - Fresno, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Francisco, 
San Jose, Santa Ana, Stockton. | 

Colorado - Colorado Springs, Denver, Pueblo. 

Connecticut - Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, Stamford, Waterbury. 

Delaware - Wilmington. 

District of Columbia. 

Florida - Dade County, Fort Lauderdale, Jacksonville, Tampa. 

Georgia - Atlanta, Columbus, Macon, Savannah. 

Guam. 

Hawaii - Honolulu. 

Idaho. ° 

Illinois - Chicago, East St. Louis. 

Indiana - Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis. 

Iowa - Cedar Rapids, Des Moines. 

Kansas - Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita. 

Kentucky - Louisville. 

Louisiana - Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Shreveport. 

Maryland - Baltimore. 

Maine. 

Massachusetts - Boston, New Bedford, Springfield, Worcester. 

Michigan - Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Lansing. 

Minnesota - Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul. 


Mississippi - Jackson. 


(more) 
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Missouri - hansas City, St. Louis, Springfield. 

Montana. 

Nebraska - Lincoln, Omaha. 

Nevada - Las Vegas. 

New Hampshire. 

New Jersey - Camden, East Orange & Orange, Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, Trenton. 

New Mexico - Albuquerque. 

New York - Albany, Buffalo, Monroe County, New York, Oneida, Yonkers. 

North Carolina - Charlotte, Greensboro, Raleigh, Winston-Salem. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio - Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, Youngstown. 

Oklahoma - Oklahoma City, Tulsa. 

Oregon - Portland. 

Pennsylvania - Allegheny County, Allentown, Bucks County, Chester County, Delaware 
County, Erie, Harrisburg, Luzerne County, Montgomery County, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Scranton. 

Puerto Rico - Mayaguez, San Juan. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina - Charleston, Columbia. 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee - Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, Nashville. 

Texas - Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont, Corpus Christi, Dallas-Fort Worth, El Paso, 
Houston, San Antonio, Waco, Wichita Falls. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia - Newport News, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke. . 

Virgin Islands. 


Washington - Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma. 


West Virginia - Charleston. 
Wisconsin - Milwaukee, Milwaukee County. 


Wyoming. 


StF 











Week of September 3, 1973 


LABOR UNION AND EMPLOYEE ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 


WASHINGTON -- Membership in labor unions and public and professional employee 
associations with headquarters in the United States rose to 23 million in 1972, an 
increase of 491,000 over 1970, according to preliminary findings of the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

More than half the gain was attributable to the inclusion in the Bureau's 
membership count of 13 additional associations with approximately 280,000 members. 

These additions result from the Bureau's continuing efforts to account for all profes- 
sional and State employee organizations which negotiate agreements with employers or 
represent members in more than one location in a State. 

National and international labor unions increased their membership rolls between 
1970 and 1972 by about 144,000, to 20.8 million members, the smallest two year gain since 
1962. The membership of employee associations reached 2.2 million, an increase of 
nearly 20 percent, or 347,000, over 1970. These figures include membership outside 
the United States. 

The information on membership was provided to the Bureau by 177 unions and 35 
professional and State public employee associations for the forthcoming publication, 
Directory of National Unions and Employee Associations, 1973. The figures include member- 
ship outside the United States of unions and associations headquartered here. 

Membership in the United States (excluding Canadian membership) of labor unions 
and employee associations rose moderately from 21.2 million in 1970 to 21.6 million in 
1972. Over the two-year period, the U.S. labor force and employment in nonagricultural 
establishments grew at a faster rate. Thus, membership as a proportion of these two 
series continued to decline -- from 24.7 to 24.3 percent of the labor force and from 
30.1 to 29.7 percent of employment. 

Organizational activity in and outside the U.S. continued to be most successful 
in the public sector of the economy, where over 400,000 new members were recruited since 
1970. A slight decrease in the number of organized Federal employees was easily 


offset by a sizable jump in membership at the State and local government levels. As 
(MORE ) 
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in 1970, association members outnumbered those in unions at the State and local level 
but were of minor significance in the Federal government, 

Union and association members employed in white collar occupations numbered 5.2 
million in 1972, an increase of 273,000 over the two-year period. The number of women 
in both types of organizations increased by 333,000, to 5.7 million. Employee 
associations claimed one-third of all white collar and one-fifth of all women workers 
represented in collective negotiations. 

Union membership in the United States continued the upward trend of previous 
years, but at a lower rate of increase. Members on union rolls -- excluding Canada-- 
increased by about 50,000 between 1970 and 1972, overcoming a substantial decline in 
the previous year. 

The small absolute increase in U.S, membership, however, when coupled with 
significant increases in employment, resulted in a moderate decline since 1970 in 
the proportion of organized workers in the labor force and in nonagricultural 
establishments. 

Membership in national and international unions, however, reached an all-time high 
of 20.8 million members in 1972, including members outside the United States. This 
144,000 member increase stands in marked contrast to the dramatic organizing gains 
experienced by unions over recent years: Between 1962 and 1970, for example, 3.1 
million workers were added to union rolls, an average of 781,000 for each 2-year period. 
More than half of the 1970-72 overall increase, 88,000, was due to a sharp rise in 
Canadian membership over the period. 


# # # 














Week of September 3, 1973 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND TO GET $1 
MILLION EACH TO EASE IMPACT OF DEFENSE 
BASE CLOSINGS 

WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan said Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island will each receive $1 million in manpower training funds to help persons who 
lose their jobs through the closing of military, air, and naval bases. 

Initial allocations were made to the Governors of both States to help retrain 
people laid off from jobs in military bases and in off-base establishments affected by 
the closures. 

Areas affected in the two States are Boston and Springfield, Mass., and Quonset 
Point and Newport, Rhode Island. 

Additional allocations for Massachusetts and Rhode Island are being considered, 
along with the evaluation of the needs of eight other areas affected by Department of 
Defense base closings. 

Secretary Brennan said the Labor Department's Manpower Administration is werkine 
with the Department of Defense to get a firm assessment of the number of workers laid 
off now or later in all areas, a timetable. for the layoffs, and an analysis of the 
kinds and levels of skills that will become available. 

"We are giving priority consideration to all communities affected by the shutdowns 
to make certain that DOD civilian employees as well as other workers get the help 
necessary to find other work," the Secretary said. 

Brennan said the Manpower Administration was coordinating its efforts with not only 


the Defense Department but with Governors and local officials to make effective use of 


all existing resources. 
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Week of September 3, 1973 
THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX -- JULY 1973 

WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.2 percent in July, the U. S. Department 
of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported. The rise was primarily due to 
increases in food prices, rent, and charges for other household services. The effects of 
these increases were moderated by declines in prices of apparel. The July index, at 
132.7 (1967=100), was 5.7 percent above a year ago. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the July increase was also 0.2 percent. 

A price freeze was put into effect on June 13. The June-to-July change in the index 
may include some price changes that took place before the price freeze went into effect, 
since some prices are collected at intervals of three months or longer. In ettttion. 2 
some prices collected in June may have been below the permissible ceiling. 

In tne 6-month period ended in July, the CPI rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of 7.4 percent; prices in the last three months of the period rose less than in the first 
three months. The July increase of 0.2 percent in the CPI compares with an average monthly 
rise of 0.6 percent during the six months from December 1972 to June 1973. The food index 
rose 0.5 percent after seasonal adjustment in July, well below the average monthly increase 
of 1.6 percent in the December-to June period. The nonfood commodities index increased 
0.1 percent after seasonal adjustment in July, compared with an average monthly increase of 
0.4 percent in the period from December of June. The services index rose 0.2 percent in 
July, compared with an average monthly increase of 0.3 percent in the December-to-June period. 

The index for food purchased in grocery stores rose 0.7 percent, slightly more than 
is usual for July. Prices of most types of grocery store food rose in July. Fresh 
vegetable prices rose contraseasonally and prices for fresh fruits, cereal and bakery products, 
and poultry increased more than seasonally. Price increases for beef and veal, pork, and 
eggs were smaller than usual for July. Prices of dairy products were unchanged on average. 
The change in the food-at-home index is based on a comparison of prices collected. 


(More) 
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on June 5th, 6th, and 7th, with those collected on July 3rd, 5th, and 11th. The index 
for food away from home--restaurant meals and snacks--increased 0.8 percent in July. 

The index for nonfood commodities declined 0.2 percent, about the usual decline 
for July. Summer cleareance sales on apparel commodities accounted for much of the 
decline in the index. Prices were also lower for textile housefurnishings, tires, and 
new cars. The decline in new car prices, however, was much smaller than usual for July. 
These declines more than offset price increases for most other nonfood commodities. 
Increases for home maintenance and repair commodities, used cars, and gasoline were 
considerably smaller than in recent months. 

The services index increased 0.2 percent. Indexes for rent and other household 
services each increased 0.3 percent. Mortgage interest rates rose, as did charges for 
home maintenance and repairs, housekeeping services, and hotel and motel rooms. Medical 
care services increased 0.2 percent, the smallest monthly rise this year. 

Transportation services held steady. Among other services, charges rose for shoe repair 
and dry cleaning services, drive-in movie admissions, and for some personal expenses. 
Charges for men's haircuts and beauty shop services continued to move up, but the increases 
were smaller than in recent months. 

Approximately 120,000 individual prices were collected directly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in July for use in the index. Approximately 80 percent of 
these quotations (accounting for about 40 percent of the weight of the CPI market basket) 
represent monthly comparisions. Seventy Five percent of these monthly comparisons showed 
no change, 16 percent showed an increase, and 9 percent a decrease. 

The proportion of food and nonfood commodity prices showing an increase from June to 
July was noticeably smaller and the proportion showing no change was larger than in June. 
The July index also includes 23,000 price comparisons to July from periods prior to 

June, 18,000 of which cover the quarterly span from April to July. About 17 percent of 


(More) 
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of these quarterly price comparisons increased compared with 21 percent in the March-to- 
June period. In addition, about 5,000 rental units were surveyed in July and 26 
percent of these reported rent increased from January 1973, more than the proportion 


reporting increases for the 6-month period ended in June. 
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Week of September 3, 1973 
REAL EARNINGS IN JULY 1973 


WASHINGTON -- Real earnings figures for July -- covering full-time and part-time 
workers on production or nonsupervisory jobs in the private nonfarm sector of the American 
economy -- have been released by the U. S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. (Real earnings -- or earnings in constant dollars -- are calculated by 
adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the Consumer Price Index.) 

*Real gross average weekly earnings increased 0.8 percent from June to July, 
after allowance for the usual seasonal change. Rises of 0.8 percent in average hourly 
earnings and 0.3 percent in average weekly hours were somewhat offset by an increase of 0.2 
percent in the Consumer Price Index, seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year real average weekly earnings were up 1.3 percent. This was the 
result of a 0.3 percent growth in the average workweek and a 6.9 percent increase in 
average hourly earnings, partially countered by a rise of 5.7 percent in consumer prices. 
(Before adjustment for the Consumer Price Index and seasonal changes, average weekly 
earnings were $146.65 in July compared with $136.86 a year earlier.) 

*Real spendable earnings (real weekly pay after deduction of Social Security and 
Federal income taxes) for a worker who was earning the average weekly pay and was 
taxed at rates applicable to a married worker with three dependents increased 0.7 
percent from June, seasonally adjusted. 

Over the year, although real weekly earnings rose, real spendable earnings 
declined 0.2 percent because of an increase in taxes. The tax effect increased 1.6 
percent, owing largely to an increase in Social Security taxes. 

*The Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power was 110.5 in July, 
seasonally adjusted, 0.2 percent higher than in June and 0.3 percent above a year ago. 
The index excludes the effects of overtime in manufacturing and of interindustry shifts, 
such as the shift of workers between high-wage and low-wage industries. 


### 











World of Work 


Many Opportunities Open 
In Automotive Trades 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 


L.O. of San Francisco, Calif., 
writes: My son graduated from 
high school in June. During the 
summer he’s been tinkering with 
his car and loafing. But he says he 
wants to do something in the fall. 
Since he wasn’t a good student in 
high school, he doesn’t want to go 
to college. He needs some advice 
about what direction to take. Do 
you have any suggestions for him? 

Dear L.O.: Your son has two 
very strong points in his favor; 

t, his parents are not pressuring 
him into going to college against 
his will; and second, his inclina- 
tion for tinkering with his car in- 
dicated that he might be interested 
in numerous opportunities avail- 
able in the skilled trades. There is 
a continually increasing demand, 
for example, for automotive and 
heavy-equipment mechanics, ma- 
chinists and tool and die makers, 
and aircraft mechanics. There are 
probably about 50 skilled-trade 
options in the San Francisco area 
that would have some appeal for 
your son, and they are all splendid 
opportunities. Your son should 


visit employers who hire these 
skilled tradesmen, and he should 
talk to officials of local unions 
representing these craftsmen. The 
most readily available source of in- 
formation and initial guidance 
would be the San Francisco office 
of the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Ap ateeilip and Trainin 
where he will be welcome and wi 
receive the kind of help he needs. 
*** * 

R.A. of Birmingham, Ala., 

writes: A women’s rights group | 


belong to says that women college 
graduates earn less than men. | 
thought that the anti-discrimina- 
tion laws changed all that. 

Dear R.A.: The Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics (BLS) reports that 
women who received bachelor’s 
or advanced degrees in 1970 or 
1971 earned less than men. In Oc- 
tober 1971, women with B.A. de- 
grees were earning approximately 
$6,500 a year. That was about 87 
percent of the salary paid men 
with the same degree. In addition, 
the unemployment rate during this 
— was higher for women than 
or men. BLS also finds that two- 
thirds of professional women are 
teachers while men college grad- 
uates had more varied occupations. 
Through vigorous enforcement of 
equal opportunity laws and chang- 
ing attitudes among the nation’s 
employers, I think we will see 
higher salaries and more varied 
jobs for professional women. 

***K* 


Editor’s note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earn- 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 


Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 











Dear Consumer 


Product Safety 
and You 


By Virginia Knauer 


Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


There’s a new consumer agency in Washington. 
It’s called the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 


sion (CPSC). 


In operation since May, the commission has au- 
thority to set safety standards for products and to 
ban or seize those products that are unnecessarily 
hazardous to consumers. The commission is collect- 
ing data on injuries associated with consumer prod- 
ucts and will make information about product safety 


available to consumers. 

As an independent con- 
sumer agency with jurisdic- 
tion over an estimated 10,000 
products, the commission can 
regulate the safety aspects 
of such consumer items as 
detergents, polishes, toys, bi- 
cycles and tricycles, cleaning 
chemicals, fabrics, electric ap- 
pliances, architectural glass, 
lawnmowers, mobile homes, 
snowmobiles and swimming 
pools—even synthetic foot- 
ball fields, 

CPSC is now reviewing 
information from the Na- 
tional Electronic Injury Sur- 
veillance System (NEISS) 
in order to identify problem 
areas that require CPSC’s 
immediate attention. 

(NEISS is a computer 
system that reports acci- 
dental injuries and deaths 
transmitted from 119 hos- 
pital emergency rooms. Sta- 
tistics already compiled show 
700,000 injuries a year from 
children’s toys, 500,000 from 
swings, 150,000 from glass 
doors and windows, 140,000 
from power lawnmowers and 
30,000 from defective wall 
sockets and cords.) 


However, there is more 
to consumer product safety 
than data from NEISS. 
CPSC needs help from all of 
us. You can help by: 


@ Informing the com- 
mission about your experi- 
ence with a certain product 
—say, a shock from an elec- 
trical cord, If the commis- 
sion receives enough com- 
plaints about a particular 
product, it will initiate an 
investigation that could lead 
to a new product safety reg- 
ulation, 


@ Asking the commis- 
sion to issue, change or re- 
voke a product safety rule. 
The commission will then 
have .120 days to act upon 
your request. 


In addition to informing 
the commission about your 
own experiences with a prod- 
uct, you may write the com- 
mission for information about 
consumer safety. To receive 
more information about con- 
sumer safety, write to Con- 
sumer Product Safety Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 
20207. 














Week of September 3, 1973 


FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Studies have demonstrated job turnover rates decline steadily for both men and 
women from their early twenties to the early fifties, at which rate the rate for 
women is about one-sixth the rate for men in their twenties, according to the U.S. 
Commission on the Status of Women. 
# # # 
Researchers have found that on the average, men and women at age 50 bettered 
their performance on a general intelligence test over their performance as first 
year college students. Generally, 61-year-olds were able to chalk up similiar results. 
Their only decline was in tests of numerical ability. 
# # # 
Nearly 771,000 women were enrolled in work and training programs administered by 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Manpower Administration in the 1972 fiscal year. Women 
represented about 40 percent of total enrollment in the programs, which reached a 


record high of almost two million. 


### 


A new three-year demonstration to develop improved methods of carrying on 
construction work in the winter is being financed jointly by the U.S. Labor and 
Commerce Departments. Contractors, unions, and local, state and federal agencies are 
cooperating in the experiment in Chicago. 

# # # 

The Army is trying the buddy system in training programs -- and it seems to work. 

New trainees learn easily, naturally working with a student who is completing the 


course. 
### 





